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[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the REPORTER is to spread information, and articles are necessarily 
quoted which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be 
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Slave Labour in Portuguese West Africa. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the present issue of the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
is occupied by a report of the Conference which was called by the Anti- 
Slavery Society on October 22nd, to discuss the system of indentured: 


jabour in Angola and the islands of San Thomé and Principe, and the 


best way of putting an end to its abuses. The Conference, which was 
attended by some sixty or seventy persons, succeeded in arousing a large 
amount of interest in the subject, and so preparing the way for future 
action in the direction of influencing both our Government and public 
opinion. It is felt that little can be done until Captain Paula Cid has 
reported to his Government, and Portugal has shown what her intentions 
are; further, it is important to know the result of Mr. William Cadbury’s 
present mission to West Africa, which will presumably determine the 
policy of the cocoa firms. The Committee of the Society has, in the 
meantime, appointed a special Committee, which includes some repre- 
sentatives of other societies, to follow up the question and decide on what 
further steps can usefully be taken. It is hoped that a strong joint 
deputation may be arranged to wait upon the Secretary of State. 


CONFERENCE IN WESTMINSTER. 


A CONFERENCE, convened by the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Thursday afternoon, 
October 22nd, under the chairmanship of Lord Monkswell, supported 
by Lord Kinnaird, Sir T. Fowell Buxton and Bishop Johnson of West 
Africa. Among others present, besides members of the Society’s Com- 
mittee, and the speakers, were representatives of the Aborigines Protection 
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and Ladies’ Negro Friend Societies, and the Society of Friends, Mrs. Alfred 
Emmott, Mr. A. H. Baynes (Baptist Missionary Society), Rev. Dr. 
Hanson, Mrs. J. H. Harris, Rev. O. N. Tribe, Mr. Robert Whyte, 
Surgeon-General Whitla, and representatives of the firms of Messrs. 
Cadbury, Fry, and Rowntree. 


Lorp MonKSWELL, in opening the Conference, said that he was glad 
to see so large an attendance. Most of those present had, he supposed, 
read Mr. Burtt’s Report, which was a very terrible document, for it 
showed that a large number of Angola natives were most cruelly treated, 
and compelled, under horrible threats, to serve in the islands of San Thomé 
and Principe. It was by no means certain that any of the natives who 
came from Angola would serve in the islands except under the strongest 
compulsion. It would almost seem as if under other circumstances there 
might be some difficulty in getting those islands worked at all, because, 
as we read, the natives of San Thomé prided themselves on doing no 
work, and, indeed, a native of San Thomé was not likely to give up his. 
disinclination to work when he saw what went on among the natives 
imported from Angola. The natives of Cape Verde, it is true, give volun- 
tary work, but they come to escape starvation. We learned also that a 
certain number of labourers come from the Portuguese Colony of Cabinda, 
north of the Congo, but not to work the cocoa plantations; they were 


engaged for the most part on the steam-boats and as domestic servants. ° 


Almost the whole of the labour available for the cultivation of these 
islands would seem to have been obtained by means of the grossest cruelty 
and compulsion. He thought that the cocoa manufacturers in England, 
the three firms of Cadbury, Fry, and Rowntree, had taken the right 
course in this matter. They were willing, he understood, to boycott 
altogether the cocoa from these islands; but that course the Foreign 
Office, in the exercise of their discretion, did not wish them to take, 
thinking that their position would be stronger if those firms continued 
in commercial relations with the islands. It seemed to him that Mr. 
Cadbury, who had now started for the islands, had taken the honest, the 
manly, and the courageous course in going there, for it would not be 
an agreeable trip for him. We were told that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment had given our Government every assurance that they are quite alive 
to the horrors of the situation, and that they would do their best to 
effect some really drastic remedy for these evils. He hoped that their 
efforts would enable our Government to assume a perfectly firm front 
to the Portuguese in the endeavours that would be made to induce them 
to treat these natives in a proper and civilised manner. 


The SECRETARY then made a statement as to the relations of the 


Anti-Slavery Society to the question. During the last few years abundant 
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evidence, official and unofficial, had come before them of the true nature 
of the so-called contract-labour system which was nothing else than 
slavery. The Committee had at different times been in communication 
with the Portuguese Legation in London, the British Minister at Lisbon, 
and with our own Foreign Office. In 1905 Consul Nightingale had been 
instructed to pay a visit to San Thomé and Principe, on which he reported 
to the Government in 1906, but his report on the state of things had 
never been published. Its general purport was stated in Parliament to 
be that the servigaes on the islands were well treated, but repatriation 
had not been effectively carried out. The report did not touch on the 
purchase of the labourers in the interior and their conveyance as slaves 
to the coast, which was the worst part of the whole thing. 


According to recent information the slave-catching was going on in 
Angola this year with renewed vigour, and only that week news had 
come from an Angola missionary that the local press had been writing 
about the system, mostly condemning it as slavery, and one paper had 
been suppressed for its independence. The question was exercising a few 
of the more just and humane Portuguese there, and their voices must 
soon be heard, but they greatly needed support from humanitarians of 
other lands. No effort, the missionary said, was being made to enforce 
the new regulations of April 23rd, 1908, of which he sent a copy. ; 


The meeting had been called in order that those present might confer 
on the situation and take counsel as to the right course to adopt. They 
would learn before long what the Portuguese Government proposed to 
do on. receiving Captain Paula Cid’s report, and they hoped for results 
to follow from the important visit which was now being paid to Angola 
and San Thomé by Messrs. W. Cadbury and J. Burtt. Meanwhile, it 
was important to establish our own undoubted treaty responsibilities as 
a nation for the abolition of Portuguese slave trade. We might ask that 
the Portuguese Government should be urged to carry out their own regu- 
lations seriously, especially in regard to the so-called recruiting and the 
repatriation of the labourers, and our Foreign Office might be asked to 
produce the documentary evidence which they must have in their posses- 
sion on the subject. We might entertain the hope that the Portuguese 
people would in due time, if a strong expression of British condemnation 
of the system were forthcoming, be stirred up to insist, as against the 
planters, on reforms, and so prevent their being held up to the world any 
longer as a slave-dealing nation. 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson said he had been asked to give a simple and 
short account of what he had himself seen in Angola and the islands, 
where he went exactly four years ago. After a reference to the trade 
in spirits on the Angola mainland which, he said, was “ rotting away 


Ch 
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the whole population near the coast,’?’ Mr. Nevinson continued: The 
islands of San Thomé and Principe are suitable almost entirely for 
cocoa; they lie exactly under the Equator. They are very wet, and 
there is continual mist, for nearly always they have a heavy rainy 
season, and they are very hot, so that the atmosphere is exactly 
like a very hot green-house: that is the kind of climate that the 
cocoa plant likes to grow in. They used to grow coffee, but some 
years ago they found that cocoa was the best thing to grow, and its 
development has been extraordinarily rapid. In fifteen years it has 
developed tenfold—from 1891 to 1905—and this development is still going 
on at an extraordinary pace. These two islands now produce one-fifth 
of the whole cocoa supply of the world, and cocoa-people tell me that 
it is about the best cocoa as well. Between a quarter and a third of 
the produce of these islands is imported into England, coming, not direct 
from the islands, but through Portugal; and the quantity imported to 
England is very rapidly increasing. I have the figures from the Board 
of Trade. In 1906 we imported through Portugal,—and the Board of 
Trade tells me that practically means San Thomé,—12,964,000 Ibs., say, 
13,000,000 Ibs. Last year that amount had gone up to 16,357,000—an 
increase of rather more than three millions in one year. That shows 
that this country is becoming more and more dependent upon these islands 
for its cocoa supply, and that the development of this cocoa trade in the 
islands is going on at an extraordinary pace. When I was there I believe 
that only about one-third of the islands was cultivated; and that shows 
you there is still an immense possibility of development not only in cocoa, 
unfortunately, but in the slave trade which is its invariable accompani- 
ment at present. As we have already heard, these cocoa plantations, 
like the plantations on the mainland—for the whole of the mainland is 
worked by slaves as far as it is cultivated for the white man—are worked 
entireiy by what is called servigaes, or contract labour, and, I think, I 
shall show you that there is absolutely no difference between that system 
and the old-fashioned slavery that was common in the Southern States 
of America. These workmen, as we will call them for the moment, are 
brought from the interior of that country, which runs about 800 miles 
into the interior of Africa, being obtained by agents in various ways. 
Some of them are sold by fellow-villagers for debts; some are given up 
on accusations of witchcraft ; and some are captured by villagers through 
village feuds, through the raids of one village on another, and many are 
captured by caravans, sometimes by Portuguese, sometimes by the natives 
themselves, who go into the interior and come back with slaves. They 
go in with queer kind of guns, studded with brass nails, which make 
an excellent exchange for slaves, and they come back bringing their 
slaves with them, as many as survive. Also they get a large number of 
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them (less than they used to, however) from over the frontier of the Congo 
Free State, where they are obtained by some of the revolted Congolese 
soldiery who are holding out there in the district at the sources of 
some of the tributaries to the Congo. A large number of these slaves 
are also obtained by trickery. They receive a message to go to a 
European house, or to a compound, and are never seen again. They are 


kidnapped into the houses and compounds and brought down to the 
coast and sold. 


Also along the coast in various towns there are establishments 
where, apparently, they breed slaves for sale, as they might breed cattle ; 
and on all the plantations that are worked by slaves, i.e., all the planta- 
tions of Angola proper, the children of the slaves belong to the master 
without question ; and if the master has too many for his own plantations 
he sells them to the agents on the coast. The plantations on the main- 
land are worked on the old plantation system, the labourers living in 
huts and working in gangs under overseers, who compel them to work 
with long hippo whips or an instrument called the palmatoria, a kind of 
wooden bat to strike with ; they also prod themtowork with pointed sticks. 
They work in gangs just as we used to see in pictures of the work in 
the cotton plantations in the Southern States. 


In the interior of Angola there is only one real road that waggons 
can just manage to go along; but that is not used for the slave trade. 
The slaves come by a narrow path (with just room for your foot to tread 
in the middle of it, bringing your other foot round to tread in front), 
which runs into the interior of Africa, I believe right through to the 
other coast. That is the main slave trade route. The slaves are brought 
down along this little path, and are chained together, often by day and 
always by night, with wooden shackles, to prevent them running away, 
As you go along that path you find the bushes and trees hung with 
these shackles thrown aside, either because the slave was dead, or 
because he is regarded as too far from his home to run away. 
That is especially so after you have come through a long piece of country, 
about 200 miles long where there are no inhabitants, and a slave on 
returning, if he escaped, would be sure to starve. All along this main 
slave route or path you will find shackles hung on the bushes, and along 


_the path itself there are the skeletons of slaves who have died on the 


way, and who, in many cases, have been killed, as can be seen by the 
split in the skull where an axe has been driven in. When the caravan 
or small parties have brought the slaves down to the coast they are lodged 
in large compounds at the coast towns of Benguela (which has been the 
chief slave port for 300 years), Redondo and Loanda, the three chief 
ports, and they are kept there till the steamer is ready to start. The 
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steamers start, as a rule, every fortnight, and nearly always have a set 
of these slaves on board. They are examined before they are put on the 
steamer by an official called a Curador; they are given a ticket and a 
cylinder with their name and the name of their village ; they are also given 
some clothing, with a cap, and sent on the ship bound for the two cocoa 
islands. The ship that I came on last from Benguela to San Thomé had 
272 of these natives who had been brought on board in this way, not 
counting babies, of whom there were a great many. The price of a slave 
at Benguela is on an average £16, but for a good one you might get 
£20, that is at the coast port. When they are landed safe and sound at 
San Thomé the average price of a man or woman is £30, and my friend 
Mr. Burtt, who was there after I was, says that the price is rising sorapidly 
that before he came away they were even giving £40 for a good strong 
man or woman. The great expense of a man or woman is an advantage 
to the natives themselves, because if you give £40 for a working instru- 
ment you do not care to ruin it at once; and so the planters have to be 
fairly careful of such an expensive article as a man or woman whom they 
have imported, and, consequently, they do in some respect carry out the 
deerees of 1903 which the Portuguese Government imposed on them; 
they keep doctors who go round to the plantations, on most’ of which there 
is a hospital. On the plantations the slaves are fed; they are given 
clothing, two bits of cotton a year, and they are paid wages at the average 
rate of 1/2 a week. Those wages they are obliged to spend in the stores 
on the plantation, so that the planter makes a profit that way also. Their 
treatment, Mr. Burtt agrees with me, and Consul Nightingale also, 
cannot be called atrocious, because it is so important for the planters to 
keep such expensive and lucrative things alive. But at the same time 
they are shut up into large compounds, they are flogged without mercy, 
they are watched by great dogs continually, and, if as many as ten 
escape, the law allows or instructs the planters to institute a regular man- 
hunt through the islands to catch them. Some get away in boats; but 
they are generally caught also, and, I am sorry to say, from the Spanish 
Island of Fernando Po they are sent back. I think that is one of the 
most disgraceful things in the history of humanity. The wretched 
creatures, who have made a boat with great trouble and danger and have 
escaped from these atrocious islands, are actually sent back by the 
authorities of Fernando Po. 

In spite of the good treatment of which we have heard, the death 
rate upon these islands is described by our own Consul as enormous. 
The last published statistics give the death rate of Principe (the smaller 
of the two islands) as 20 per cent. per annum; that is to say, that for 
every five men or women on that island one will be dead before the end 
of the year. On San Thomé, I think, the death rate is not so high. You 
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can get the death rates on certain plantations, but there are no official 
figures for the whole of the island. I should myself calculate that in 
some of the plantations it runs as high as 10 per cent., but I expect 
the average is about 7 per cent. I think the average in England is 15 
per thousand. They die chiefly in the first year, as the doctors told me, 
from misery or home-sickness, because they cannot endure to think that 
they are shut up there for the rest of their lives, never to go back to 
their own homes; they die from despair and misery. If they. get over 
the first year, the doctors tell me they sometimes go on ail right for a 
good many years more. But they never go back. I asked everybody I 
met in Africa—Portuguese and English—and all admitted that they had 
never heard of a case of returning from these islands, except that one man 
told me of a case in which a slave had escaped to Portugal, entered the 
Army, and so had been drafted down with the troops to Angola, and 
had actually escaped from the troops and got back to his native home. 


‘But he had never heard of another case returning at all. 


We have heard something about the increase of the slaves. There 
is no doubt that the traffic is increasing very fast. Since I was there 
three years ago, I have had several letters from missionaries in Angola, 
especially from that gallant missionary who has done so much to expose the 
horrors of this traffic, and I also receive his publications in which 
he sometimes gives the statistics of the slaves in the ships which pass, 
and these numbers are rising continually. Last March, where I found 
272 slaves on board he found 500. And a lady missionary, of the same 
Mission, reported: last July that the slaves were so thick upon the 
deck she could not count them. The Official Bulletin, which will not 
exaggerate in any way the number of slaves, last August—only three 
months ago—said that the average of slaves imported to these islands from 
Angola was now 400 a month. That is an increase of nearly 1,000 a 
year since I was there, because the average was then about 4,000 a year. 
These are the real statistics, and my friend, Mr. Burtt, in his Report 
supports me absolutely in all those details. 


The question is: What is to be done? The cocoa firms, as you 
have heard, have done a great deal to discover the truth, especially since 
Mr. William Cadbury’s mission to Lisbon in 1903, and the three large 
English firms and a German firm, which deserves great credit for joining 
in the mission, sent out Mr. Burtt to report. On the strength of that 
report representations were made to the Foreign Office of which you have 
heard. I did myself hope that, on receiving that report from their own 
representative, which backed up my own in every jmportant particular, 
the main British firms which have so high a reputation for their philan- 
thropic aims would at once declare their abhorrence of this system by 
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refusing to purchase cocoa from Portugal till a genuine reform had been 
introduced. I urged that course upon them as strongly as I could at 
a meeting to which they very kindly invited me about two years ago, 
because I thought that such action would have a very powerful effect 
upon the public opinion of Europe, as well as frightening the Portuguese 
by the threatened loss of such good customers. So far the firms, as you 
have heard, have considered it more advisable to continue their custom 
in order-to retain a foothold from which they can make representations 
to the Portuguese Government. They also think that if they refuse San 
Thomé cocoa other people would buy it, and it would return to England 
under false names perhaps, and certainly by different channels. But I 
believe I am right in saying that they hold the boycott in reserve, and to 
me it does appear likely to prove the only effective weapon, unless, indeed, 
our Government take the action which our fathers used to take with 
slavers, and send a man-of-war to fire across the bows of mail steamers 
carrying its cargo of slaves. We have in the past many times gone to 
war for worse causes than this. I know the difficulties in front of the 
Portuguese, too, are very great. You cannot change an abominable 
system of this kind in a moment; you cannot change it without great 
disburbance of money, of vested interests, and of commerce, and also 
of people who live not upon the slave trade, but honestly upon other 
branches connected with it. It seems to me we cannot possibly content 
ourselves with anything less than the establishment of a free system of 
labour on these islands, which, I believe, would be quite possible if the 
planters would pay decent wages, and would re-patriate for certain with- 
out any humbug about it, at the end of two years. I do not mean that 
you would get natives of Angola to go to these islands for more than 


two years ; but if they were given good wages and the certainty of return, 


they could be got for two years. Then there are the Kroo boys, the best 
nativesof thecoast from Liberia. But there must be really good wages and 
the certainty of return. If the Portuguese are willing to carry out these 
provisions, I think the question would be solved. Apart from declaring 
war on the slave trade, I think there is only one other way, and that 
would be for the great English firms, not necessarily the cocoa firms, 
but others as well, to club together and purchase large estates upon the 
islands, work them with free labour, and show the Portuguese how the 
thing can be done. At all events it seems to me we cannot possibly allow 
this abomination to continue any longer. 


Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne, Secretary of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, then made an important statement as to British rights of inter- 
ference in this matter. 


[This has since been submitted to the Foreign Office on behalf of the 
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Aborigines Protection Society, and published in full in The Aborigines’ 
Friend for November, to which we would refer all who wish to see how 
strong the case for interference is under treaty rights existing between 
Great Britain and Portugal. | 


He referred first to the Treaty of February, 1810, and to the Vienna 
Treaty of January, 1815, for the abolition of the slave trade in Portuguese 
possessions to the north of the Equator. By the latter the British Gov- 
ernment undertook to remit the balance of a loan of £600,000 made to 
Portuga! in 1809—amounting to £480,000—on condition that she would 
abandon the slave trade. This was additional to a payment of £300,000 
paid in the same year in discharge of certain Portuguese claims for com- 
pensation. Numerous treaties followed with the same end in view. 
Specially important were the Ordinance of 1838, authorizing the Governor- 
General of Angola to accept the co-operation of British naval forces 
against the slave trade, the Treaty of July 1842, and the consequent 
Decree of the Queen of Portugal declaring the slave trade to be piracy. 
By a later Treaty of April, 1858, it was laid down that at the end of 
twenty years slavery was to be altogether abolished throughout the 
Portuguese dominions. The apathy or tolerance of Great Britain in 
allowing so many breaches of faith by Portugal to pass without stronger 
remonstrances must be largely explained by the family relationships and 
intimate friendships which prevailed in Court circles and influenced our 
diplomacy. But occasional captures of slave ships by British cruisers 
occurred, and the speaker instanced the action of Consul Hopkins in 
1878 in catching a ‘“‘ slaver,’’ which purported to contain ‘“‘ free 
labourers,’’ as related by the late Sir H. M. Stanley, in his speech in 
1884, at the Jubilee meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society in Manchester. 


Portugal was a signatory of he Berlin and Brussels Acts, which 
confirmed all previous obligations. But he had little faith in official 
regulations. The traders who deal in slaves in exchange for arms are 
law-breakers and criminals, as are also the Portuguese authorities, who, 
having sanctioned the “‘ man-hunts ’’ in Central Africa, allow the slaves 
to be ‘‘ ransomed ’’ and compulsorily converted into servigaes for con- 
veyance to, and distribution among, the cocoa and sugar plantations. 
As regards the trade to the islands we must go back to the Treaty of 1810 
and the many later treaties and ordinances; no one can deny that Great 
Britain is now in a better position than in previous years to deal sum- 
marily with the Portuguese treaty-breakers and breakers of their own 
country’s laws, and Mr. Fox Bourne contended that she was entitled to 
insist on Portugal ceasing to break her repeated treaty pledges. 


” 


As advocates of peace, opponents of slavery would shrink from any 
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course which seemed to involve even a vague risk of reprisals, or inter- 
national complications ; but he thought that it would be a legitimate per- 
formance of international police work, if it proved necessary, to board a 
very few slave ships and rescue their cargoes; this would speedily put 
an end to the whole iniquitous traffic. 

Reasonable time must be allowed for the Commissioner to report 
to the Portuguese Government and for the Government to act upon his 
recommendations ; but it was very unlikely that any important reforms 
would result from the present inquiries. The Societies interested, and 
all who are in earnest on this question, should be ready to press their 
demands, and Portugal should be made clearly aware that she will no 
longer be at liberty to break faith with the civilized world. 


Mr. H. N. Brat_srorp asked permission to put a question to the 
representatives of the associated cocoa firms on a point of tactics. He 
said that the firms decided in the first instance to use what interest they 
possessed as consumers in order to induce the Portuguese to remove the 
taint of slavery from the cocoa they purchased, and unless this was done 
they would eventually boycott the produce of the islands. That was 
precisely the decision to be expected from men so universally respected. 
In one of their statements, made more than a year ago, a time-limit 
of six months was introduced to allow Portugal to take adequate 
measures. The time-limit had expired, but, doubtless for good reasons, 
there was as yet no boycott. Indeed, the.Board of Trade Returns 
suggest quite a contrary tendency. The import of Portuguese cocoa 
into this country has steadily risen over a long series of years. The 
facts laid before the firms in 1902 and 1903, by Mr. Stober, prompted 
them to make remonstrances in Lisbon. But the imports continued to 
rise. In 1905 Mr. Nevinson’s conclusions were published, and still the 
imports from Lisbon increased. In 1906, Mr. Burtt, their own representa- 
tive, reported to the firms that the cocoa they were buying was the 
produce of slave labour. Once more the imports from Lisbon markets 
increased. In 1907 there was an increase of 3,393,000 Ibs.—a relative 
as well as an absolute increase, i.e., Lisbon supplied a larger proportion 
of all the cocoa imported than ever before. 

He asked if the English firms adhered to their policy of an eventual 
boycott, and, if so, did they regard an adjustment of their supply, which 
makes them each year more dependent on slave-grown cocoa, as the 
natural way of preparing for the boycott? 


Lord MonkKsSwWELL said that he did not think we could ask the coco2 
firms to give a categorical answer as to what they were going to do im 
the future ; we did not know what view our own Foreign Office might take: 
of the situation. 
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Mr. Water Barrow, speaking as representative of Messrs. Cadbury 
Brothers at the Conference, expressed his regret that Mr. William 
Cadbury, who had given so much time and attention to the question, 
was not there, for he would have been glad to give any assistance or 
information possible on any points that might be raised. But he was 
now visiting the islands and Angola, and was bearding the lion in his 
den by meeting the whole body of planters. He thought no one could 
doubt Mr. William Cadbury’s sincerity in wishing to bring about a 
better state of things. He was giving six months of his life to a journey 
which would certainly not be a pleasure trip, nor one devoid of some 
danger. The cocoa from these islands was not by any means the highest 
priced, and was not at all an indispensable kind. The firm he represented 
had purposely continued to use the same proportion of San Thomé cocoa 
during the last year as in the past. It was because the total imports of 
cocoa into this country had increased that the imports from San Thomé 
had proportionately increased. They proposed to continue that policy 
for the present until they knew the result of Mr. William Cadbury’s 
efforts. 

Mr. HaROLp SPENDER said that, as a member of the Congo Reform 
Association Executive, he had the greatest sympathy, and wished to 
co-operate in every possible way with the movement in regard to the 
Cocoa Islands; he thought it was laid upon those who had taken action 
in regard to the Congo, to be also active in regard to these islands. We 
were blaming King Leopold for atrocities in the Congo; we should be 
equally careful in regard to the conditions prevailing in another country, 
in which confessedly certain English firms were concerned. We did not 
want to be regarded by Europe as hypocrites. Mr. Spender continued :— 
I do not profess to have expert knowledge on this subject, and I have 
not had the advantage that Mr. Nevinson has had of visiting these 
islands; I simply take this report of Mr. Burtt’s, and one sentence in 
it is enough for me: ‘‘ In practice no re-patriation of the labourer from 
Angola ever takes place,’’ no servigaes ever return to the mainland. Of 
course, I have read Mr. Nevinson’s book, and everything that has been 
written on this subject; but that-one sentence has affected me more than 
all the lurid accounts that have been written. It is possible that these 
accounts of skeletons, and so on, might only apply to a minority of the 
servicaes, or that only a minority might be used as slaves, and that a 
large number might go voluntarily. But here we have the definite state- 
ment of Mr. Burtt that no man has ever returned to the mainland. Mr. 
Nevinson has qualified that by an interesting and romantic story about 
one man who went back to the mainland as a Portuguese soldier, but 
I do not think that sensibly modifies the statement by Mr. Burtt. And 
then we have Dr. Horton’s very short, but impressive, piece of evidence 
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at the end, that he regards the labour from Angola as part of a system 
of slavery, and he entirely supports Mr. Burtt’s own words: “‘ If this 
is not slavery, I know of no word in the English language which correctly 
characterises it.’? These are important statements, because during the 
last two or three years, as you all know, we have had many arguments 
as to what is slavery and what is not. But in regard to the two chief 
witnesses who went to Angola and the islands, and whose report is now 
before us—they went there simply to report as business men—and these 
two witnesses have declared that in their opinion the system of labour 
in vogue is slavery. I do not entirely share the opinion tha: the British 
firms concerned in this matter should have immediately boycotted this 
cocoa; after all, Mr. Cadbury’s immediate visit to the Cocoa Islands 
is, at any rate, an honourable proof that he himself is going to do his 
best, and, in the last resort, these English firms must be the judges 
between themselves and their consciences. We are dealing with men of 
honour, as I have reason to know. I say then, that when Mr. Cadbury 
returns, I think every one who is interested in this matter—the Anti- 
Slavery Society, the Congo Reform Association, and so forth—will have 
a right to expect that, if he agrees with this report, then without further 
delay these firms will refuse to take this poisoned article from the islands 
of the Equator ; and I hope we shall refuse, although it is difficult for the 
general public to know when they are drinking Equatorial cocoa or other 
cocoa. Having said so much, we have said quite enough in dealing with 
such honourable and high-minded firms as Messrs. Cadbury. But quite 
apart from the responsibility of the cocoa firms, which, after all, is largely 
a personal matter, we as Englishmen have a bigger responsibility on the 
whole, which we cannot shake off, 

Mr. Fox Bourne has brought out clearly the treaty points; but, after 
all, the point which I think will appeal most to the English public is 
that we definitely remitted £480,000 to Portugal in the year 1815, on 
condition that she should abolish slavery. If she is not going to abolish 
it, let her give us back those £480,000. We want our ducats, but we 
would rather have freedom of these slaves. That money, however, will 
capture the imagination of the British public more, perhaps, than the 
treaty, although our treaty rights stand absolutely clear. A Treaty 
between us and Portugal was made in 1815, by which Portugal promised 
that the Portuguese slave trade should absolutely cease. I am not one 
of the people who rush to gunboats, for I am a man of peace. In this 
matter we look to Sir Edward Grey. I have in my hand the answer he 
gave the House of Commons on this question, in which he laid down 
clearly what were the absolute treaty rights of England in this matter ; 
and I do think, acting on that knowledge which he possesses, that as the 
representative of the British nation at the Foreign Office, his first duty 
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is to protest. He may have protested; in that case it is all right. But 
his first duty is to make clear to the world that he has protested to the 
Portuguese Government against this abominable state of affairs, for I 
believe the Foreign Office accepts the statements in Mr. Burtt’s report. 
If that protest is nugatory, and is met by the Portuguese Government 
with an absolute refusal to act, then I am for the gunboat. Knowing 
our relations to Portugal, and how dependent Portugal is upon English 
sympathy and help in its rel&tion with the world, I think a real protest— 
and Sir Edward Grey’s protests are real protests, as we know—will have 
effect. We have no reason to suppose that Sir Edward Grey will not 
protest; for, I think, his record in many of these affairs is one of the 
best records the Foreign Office has yet shown. I believe Sir Edward 
Grey will act; but there is no harm in egging him on, in rousing public 
opinion throughout the country to make him act. When we blame the 
Foreign Office for not acting, it is frequently because those of the Foreign 
Office are waiting for us to shove them on from behind. We remember 
that too rarely. Our Foreign Minister wants public opinion to make 
him act. Let us create that public opinion. I have before me a summary 
of Mr. Burtt’s facts. Here are 23,000 slaves growing a fifth of the 
world’s supply of cocoa, and we have over against that this other fact: 
to keep up this staff of slaves—so great is the mortality on these islands— 
requires an importation of 4,800 slaves a year; and we have this further 
fact that in order to supply these 4,800 slaves who have to be brought 
from inland, it is probable that quite twice as many have to be captured,’ 
or kidnapped, or tricked, in the various ways Mr. Nevinson described. 
Therefore, it is probable that there are 10,000 free men and women a 
year being taken from Central Africa to supply these islands. Mr. 
Nevinson thinks the evil is increasing and will increase. The number 
then will be 100,000 in ten years, and a million in a century. This then 
is an evil which demands the most earnest consideration and heartiest 
agitation. I think we should go forth from this room and try to rouse 
England on this question, as England has been roused on the Congo 
problem ; and it is more important that we should rouse England on this 
question, because England is more involved. 

Sir THomas Fowe.. Buxton said: I wish to associate myself with 
everything that has been said as to the horrors of the situation. We, 
some of us, can remember the day when we believed that the introduction 
of European civilisation into Africa would help to heal the wounds of 
Africa. We have lived long enough to be grievously disappointed. We 
can only feel that whatever was the evil of the slave trade in the old days, 
the present state of things is as bad. At-all events Portugal can glory 
in this—she beats the record, because she of all nations still carries on 
an over-sea slave trade. I think it is right we should have our attention 
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called to that; and I think we should use every weapon and means we 
can to express our abhorrence of that state of things. Among the 
weapons there is that which is held by the cocoa manufacturing firms. 
They have used that weapon—the power of threatening to withdraw their 
custom. I think it is a very valuable weapon, and I cannot agree with 
those who are inclined to dictate to them and say: Now is the day for 
throwing away that weapon, for putting in force what they have 
threatened. I believe that they are as whole-hearted in their desire to 
discourage these abominations as any of us, and I believe that they are 
the best judges of the particular day, whether it is to-day, or to-morrow, 
or next year, in which they would put those threats into force. I believe 
they would do, and that they are doing, the best they can under the 
circumstances. 


The Rev. J. H. Harris, referring to what Mr. Nevinson had said as 
to the possibility of obtaining plenty of labour from the coast, and that Kroo 
labour could be employed, said that from his experience down the West 
Coast he thought it would be quite impossible to persuade Kroo boys to 
work upon the ‘plantations of San Thomé and Principe, as they were 
essentially a sea-faring folk. 


With regard to obtaining Coast labour generally most, if not all, the 
Governments down the coast had regulations which prevent unskilled 
labourers from leaving their territories. As to what Mr. Fox Bourne 
had urged about the employment of a gunboat he thought that there were 
great objections to the proposal. Had we not another, and a less dan- 
gerous, instrument—a little stronger than the verbal protest—he meant 
the right to search every Portuguese boat which carries the unhappy 
slaves? Had we not the right to send our officers on board to enquire 
where these natives came from, and whither they were going? Surely, 
the publication of facts would have a powerful effect on that public 
opinion to which we know the Portuguese to be very sensitive. 


Mr. E. Wricut Brooks deprecated undue confidence being placed 
in the action of the Foreign Office, and instanced the delays which had 
occurred in regard to abolition in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, in 
which slavery is still carried on under the British Government, in spite of 
promises during the last eleven years. He had heard from the Foreign 
Office a few days since that instructions had been sent out to put an end 
to slavery, but up to the present it was still maintained under the British 
flag and power. We were all responsible for the condition of things under 
the British flag ; and also, in the last resort, for that which prevails under 
the Portuguese flag in Angola and the Islands, and he hoped that the 
British public would awake to the enormity of the present state of things, 
and insist that it should be brought to an end. 


[ 


| 
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Bishop JOHNSON said that, as an African, and a child of Africans 
liberated by British philanthropy many years ago, his parents having 
been slaves, and as one who had come to the enjoyment of liberty and 
freedom and peace under British Government, he returned his very sincere 
and hearty thanks for the efforts now being made to get slavery abolished 
from the Portuguese possessions in West Africa. His reading of the 
Report that had been published took him back to the fifties, when for 
the first time he met with a book of Sir Fowell Buxton’s on the slave trade 
and its remedy in West Africa. That account made his blood boil with 
indignation at the ruin that had been effected in Africa through the 
European slave trade; and at that time he had fallen on his knees and 
dedicated himself to God, to live for the welfare of his country. He was 
delighted to find that the spirit which animated their ancestors was 
animating them, and he thanked them for what they had done, and what 
they purposed to do. They, on the West Coast of Africa, appreciated 
very highly those efforts. The meeting that afternoon reminded him of 
the Conference held in 1840 for the suppression of the slave trade, a 
picture of which hung in his house at Lagos. It was difficult to imagine 


.the ruin that had been worked in Africa through the slave trade. He 


had travelled as a missionary for days together through territory once 
thickly inhabited, but which to-day was covered by great forests, those 
countries having been depopulated by the slave-raiding of the past: they 
had no time to re-populate the country. Then also the liquor traffic had 
been brought in, and was producing in Africa even greater havoc than 
the slave trade, so that it was a wonder that Africa still lived to-day. 
He was afraid that with all these destructive influences around them 
Africa would have to share the fate of the aboriginal Australians, and of 
the North American’ Indians—they would be wiped out of existence. 
This was a sad state of things to contemplate. He hoped their efforts 
would be crowned with syccess, and he prayed for God’s blessing upon 
them. 

Mr. J. G. ALEXANDER said that though the Anti-Slavery Society and 
the Aborigines Protection Society had been steadily pegging away at the 
Foreign Office, they had not yet got behind them the strength of public 
opinion. When Mr. Cadbury returned they must agitate to get public 
opinion behind them before they could expect to produce much influence 
at the Foreign Office. He believed that missionaries and gunboats were 
absolutely inconsistent things, and he did not think they would succeed 
in this crusade if they had the idea that in the last resort it was going 
to be a question of war with Portugal. The real hope, he believed, was 
in getting the Portuguese people and Government to organise this reform. 
We could not govern the Portuguese Colonies on behalf of Portugal, 
and therefore he deprecated any attacks upon Portugal as a nation. 
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We should give our support to the best section of the Portuguese nation 
which is on our side, and not aggravate them, just as the friends of 
Congo Reform have been careful not to aggravate Belgium. We must 
get their hearts, and reason with them in such a way that they shall 
not be prejudiced against the arguments or against the facts we bring 
before them. Therefore he welcomed Mr. Cadbury’s mission, and hoped 
that we should be careful to discriminate and not bring an indictment 
against a whole nation, but rather act in the spirit of a nation which has 
for so many years had an hereditary friendship and alliance with Portugal, 
and bring the spirit of Christianity to bear upon our arguments. 


Mr. F. G. CasH urged that the Conference should not break up 
without a resolution, and expressed the hope that the Chairman would 
take some sort of message or resolution to the Foreign Office. 


Sir T. F. Buxton thought that the occasion was hardly one for a 
definite resolution. 


Lord MonkswELt did not think the Conference would be without its 
fruits. Very likely he might approach the Foreign Office on this matter. 


Sir T. F. Buxton having proposed a vote of thanks to Lord Monks- ° 


well for presiding, the proceedings terminated. 


The Conference was preceded by a meeting for prayer, held earlier 
in the day at the Friends’ Meeting House in St. Martin’s Lane, in which 
several members of the Society and others took part, and prayers were 
offered not only for Angola but for the Congo populations and for the 
cause of African freedom generally. It is proposed next year to arrange 
quarterly prayer-meetings to be held on the afternoon of the first Friday 
of the month, and it is hoped that the first meeting may be held in 
February. 


THE REGULATIONS OF 1908. 


By the kindness of .a missionary in Angola we have received copies of 
the Boletim Official, published in Angola, containing the text of 
new Regulations, drawn up in April last, in order, it is said, to ‘‘ pro- 
pitiate popular feeling,’’ which profess to modify the Regulations of 
January, 1903, in regard to native labourers in San Thomé and Principe 
who come there ‘‘ under contract from Angola, Guinea, Mozambique and 
abroad generally,’’ and also sundry extracts from the Angola Press com- 
menting on this new Decree and on the mission of Councillor Paula Cid. 
It appears that the local organs of the Colonial Press have taken sides 
on this matter, some inveighing strongly against the Regulations, some 
supporting the Government’s policy, while others maintain a judicious 
neutrality. 


’ 
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The Royal Decree of 23rd April, 1908 was published by the Angola 
Government in the Official Bulletin at Loanda on the 19th June, and 
consists of an introduction and ten chapters, sub-divided into 84 articles. 
We can find little change in these Regulations from those of 1903. The 
provisions as to a Central Labour Emigration Board in Lisbon and the 
subordinate Boards in San Thomé and Principe (which thus far have, we 
believe, never been created) still stand, as also do those directing 
employers to apply for labour to the Government Secretary in the islands, 
and laying down rules for the labourers’ contracts to be made voluntarily 
and before the properly constituted authorities, and only to last five years. 
All these have hitherto been ignored. There is no change in the pro- 
vision by which three-fifths of the labourers’ wages are kept back and 
paid into a repatriation fund as a bonus; but a labour fund is to be estab- 
lished at San Thomé consisting of the bonus funds and fines levied under 
the regulations, and in case of death, sickness, flight or imprisonment 
of the servigal the contributions are to be paid to his family. Under 
Sect. (2) of Chap. 10, ‘‘ Fugitive labourers and vagrants are to be sought 
for by the authorities, if over ten in number, and convicted vagrants are 
to be compelled to enter into agricultural service in the islands. 


By Sect. (3), Fugitive labourers shall be returned to their masters ; 
vagrants shall be handed over to the Curator-General for agriculture, or 
to the Governor for military service. 


By Sect. (5), The surplus, if any, of the labour and emigration fund 
shall be applied to the foundation or maintenance of agricultural or 
industrial schools in San Thomé and Principe. 


A paper called the Voz de Angola is the most outspoken in its 
criticism and condemnation of the Government’s policy. In a leading 
article in April last it referred to the ‘‘ veiled slavery of indentured 
labour,’’ and spoke of the mission of Councillor Paula Cid as useless and 
superficial, as the envoy was ‘‘ surrounded by an interested entourage, 
and was apparently blind and deaf to any manifestation of the evils of 
slavery.’’ In June a writer in the same paper predicted that the official 
report of this gentleman would be ‘‘ as much of a farce as was the tour 
of inspection,’’? which is described as ‘‘ hurried and cursory,’’ the Com- 
missioner having never seriously inquired into the impositions practised 
by agents, sub-agents, employers and interpreters on the unfortunate 
natives ignorant of the Portuguese language and of legal forms. 


Another paper, the Equatorial, demurred to the criticisms of the 
Voz de Angola on Captain Cid’s mission, considering that the Govern- 
ment had honestly striven to carry out the regulations as to the recruit- 
ment and repatriation of the labourers, but admitted that the conditions 
of indenture were those of unmitigated slavery. It is significant that this 
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paper was suspended in August by the Council of San Thomé, and in 
the same month a Decree was issued by the Governor-General, and 
published in the Official Bulletin of August 22nd, addressed to Foreign 
missions, especially those of non-Catholic communities, warning them, as 
they had manifested a tendency to interfere with the civil administration 
of the province, that foreigners attempting to obstruct the policy of the 
government of the province were liable by law to expulsion. 

The Portuguese Economist, in an article in May last on the subject 
of San Thomé Labour, pointed out the necessity and advantage of 
employing native labour, but remarked that the existing regulations, 
however specious in their nature, gave loopholes for exploiting the 
labourers in a most unfair way, and that unscrupulous persons were 
tempted to avail themselves of those opportunities. Other newspapers 
have expressed the opinion that the Decree of 1908 is no real advance 
upon that of 1903. 


These quotations show that there is a body of opinion in Angola— 
whether it is more than a small one we know not, nor whether it possesses 
much influence—which is hostile to the slave-labour system, and we hope 
that nothing will be said or done here which might wound the sensibilities 
of these Portuguese, with whom we should wish in every way to co- 
operate. 


LETTER TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Tue following letter was addressed on behalf of the Committee of the 
Society to the Foreign Office after the Conference, and has been acknow- 
ledged with Sir Edward Grey’s thanks :— 
, 51, Denison House, S.W. 
To THE Rt. Hon. Str Epwarp Grey, Bart., M.P., Etc. 

Sir,—In an interview at the Foreign Office in August I informed 
Mr. Langley that a Conference of a private character had been called by 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to meet in October, in order 
to consider the question of the labour system on the plantations of Angola 
and the islands of San Thomé and Principe. I now have the honour 
to inform you that considerable interest was shown in the Conference, 
which took place on the 22nd ult., and, by direction of my Committee, I 
beg leave to forward to you enclosed a résumé of the proceedings, and 
respectfully to ask your attention thereto. I beg also to state that along 
with a copy of the New Regulations for Indentured Labour in the islands, 
dated April 23rd, 1908, which, so far as we can discover, differ -in very 
few particulars from those of 1903, we have received extracts from 
several newspapers published in Angola criticising the new regulations 
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as futile, and the mission of Councillor Paula Cid as superficial and 
useless, and in some cases condemning the whole labour system in frank 
and unsparing terms. Of these newspapers we learn that one, the 
Equatorial, has since been suspended by the authorities for its attacks 
upon the labour traffic. 
I have, etc., 
(Signed) TRAVERS BuxTOoN, 
Secretary. 
MEETING AT CaxTONn HALL. 


A public meeting of an interesting character was held on this subject 
in the Caxton Hall on the afternoon of 4th December, when Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, Editor of the Spectator, occupied the chair. The meeting had 
been called ‘‘ to protest against the slave traffic in Portuguese West 
Africa,’’ by a number of gentlemen, who, as was stated in a letter 
addressed to the newspapers on November 2oth, felt that the publicatiom 
of Mr. Burtt’s report demanded further public action, and that the hands 
of our own Government and of all societies and individuals opposed to the 
Angola slave labour system, as well, possibly, as those of the Portuguese 
Government itself, would be strengthened in suppressing the traffic if the 
wide support of British public opinion were gained. The letter was 
signed, among others, by the Bishop of Birmingham, Canon Barnett, 
Dr. R. F. Horton, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, M.P., Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
M.P., Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, and the Secretaries: 
of the Aborigines Protection and Anti-Slavery Societies. 


The large hall was well filled, and the tone of the meeting showed 
that there is already a large amount of interest taken in the question, 
for the resolutions were passed with enthusiasm, while a counter resolution 
in favour of first ‘‘ hearing the other side ’’ was only supported by three 
votes, and a motion of censure on the Chairman for his conduct of the 
meeting was also rejected by a large majority. 


The Chairman said that he spoke not as a sentimentalist, or even 
as a humanitarian, but as an Englishman, because he held that the duty to 
fight slavery was the chief of the title-deeds by which we hold our Empire, 
and that slavery must be held to be every Englishman’s business. Their 
intention was to make it easier for the cocoa firms to take a firm stand 
against these evils. The first speaker was Mr. Nevinson, who gave an 
account of his personal experiences in Angola and the islands, and among 
the speakers who followed were Miss Candlish, an Angola missionary, 
Mr. Lehmann, M.P., Dr. R. F. Horton, of Hampstead, Professor Hob- 
house, Mr. Harold Spender and Mr. E. D. Morel. 


The following were the terms of the resolutions passed :— 
I, “That this Meeting regards the evidence upon the labour supply im 


& 
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Angola and San Thomé as conclusively proving that the system is not 
to be distinguished from slavery, and by means of a deputation shall 
call upon the Foreign Office to use its utmost influence with the 
Portuguese Government in order to secure its abolition, in accordance 
with past assurances and existing treaties.”’ 


II. “ That this Meeting, acknowledging the services of British and German 
cocoa firms in helping to bring the evils of this labour system to light, 
urges upon all the great cocoa and chocolate manufacturers of the 
world to draw their supplies from sources other than San Thomé, 
unless strong measures are taken to abolish the slave traffic, and calls 
on consumers to support the firms who take this action.” 


PHILANTHROPY AND GUNBOATS. 


On the question of the best means of stopping this trade, Mr. 
J. G. Alexander allows us to publish the views which he has expressed 
in the following extract from a letter written by him to the Bombay 
Guardian :— 


** At the Conference, on October 22nd, suggestions were thrown out 
as to the employment of armed force to put down this iniquitous traffic : 
one well-known philanthropist said that, though he was a peace man, he 
thought this was a case in which gunboats might well be brought into 
use. It turns out, however, that this means is not available, because, 
under the Brussels Treaty of 1890, the Powers agreed to restrict the 
rights of search and seizure which they had conferred on each other by 
previous treaties to a zone in the Indian Ocean, including the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf, on the ground that the maritime slave trade had ceased 
to exist elsewhere. I do not regret that there should be no possibility 
of recourse to these forcible methods of putting a stop to the wrongs 
perpetrated under the egis of another State. There was, it must be 
confessed, a good deal that was irritating in the old anti-slavery methods 
of the British_Government. I once heard the late Lord Granville, who had 
been for so many years Foreign Secretary in this country, bear emphatic 
testimony to the interest taken in the suppression of slavery and the 
slave trade by Lord Palmerston, under whom he had his training in the 
management of foreign affairs. But Lord Palmerston’s methods were 
not, I am afraid, calculated to recommend to other countries the adoption 
of an anti-slave-trade policy. They relied too much upon the naval force 
of Great Britain and the prestige won by her ultimate victory in the 
Napoleonic wars. 


‘It is moral force, not naval, to which we must look for the spread 
of justice and humanity in men’s dealings with their fellow men. To 
threaten the Portuguese with forcible capture of their steamers would 
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certainly create bad feeling, and would probably disincline them to admit 
the justice of our contentions. Far better would it be, in my judgment, 
to make use of the provision contained in the Hague Convention of last 
year, under which one State is enabled publicly to invite another to have 
a question in controversy settled by the Hague Court. Portugal is one 
of the Powers which pledged themselves, in the Brussels Convention, to 
take effective measures for suppressing the slave trade. She has failed 
to do this, and permits this slave trade to be carried on through her terri- 
tory and under her flag. If she were invited to appear before an impartial 
tribunal at the Hague, and declined to do so, she would place herself 
in the wrong before the public opinion of the whole world, and might 
then rightly be placed under an embargo as regards the trade with these 
slave islands. Whereas by isolated action on the part of Great Britain, 
in instructing her cruisers to fire on Portuguese steamers, we should be 
taking the law into our own hands, and in danger of at least appearing 
to place ourselves in the wrong. Philanthropy cannot, any more than 
Christianity, be forced upon a people by gunboats.”’ 


CORRECTION. 


WE regret that a slip occurred in our last number in the article on 
Portuguese Slave Labour, in referring to the reply given by Sir Edward 
Grey in the House of Commons on July, 1907, to a question put by Mr. 
W. P. Byles, M.P., as to Great Britain’s obligations to put down slavery 
in Africa (page 100). The Ashburton Treaty of 1842, mentioned by Sir 
E. Grey, is erroneously described as having been made between Great 
Britain and Portugal. The Ashburton Treaty was drawn up by Great 
Britain and the United States, and provided inter alia for the maintenance 
of a joint naval squadron for suppressing the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa. This treaty had, of course, nothing to do with the treaty signed 
at Lisbon on July 3rd, 1842, between Great Britain and Portugal for the 
suppression of the slave trade, which was therein described as an 
infamous and piratical practice,’’ and was declared to be “‘ a strictly 
prohibited and highly penal crime.”’ 


46 ce 
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The Congo Question. 


On November 15th last the ‘‘ Congo Free State ’’ formally ceased to 
exist, and no disinterested person, who is familiar with the story of its 
blood-stained administration, can regret that it has come to an end. The 
scheme, which was ushered in with a flourish of trumpets in 1884, as 


“ce 


one for promoting the civilisation and commerce of Africa,—as a 
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unique humanitarian and philanthropic enterprise,’’—was turned into a 
huge and complicated engine of tyranny and ruthless exploitation of 
native life and labour, such as the world has seldom seen. 


But inasmuch as Belgium, in annexing the Congo, has shown no 
disposition to change the conditions of administration, but rather a deter- 
mination to maintain the vicious principles of State ownership and 
monopoly, and the old personnel, intact, we cannot feel that we are much 
nearer to a solution of the problem. The Belgian Government gives 
no guarantee for any reform in regard to the natives; it has studiously 
avoided giving any but vague undertakings in reply to the protests of 
Great Britain. The attitude, therefore, of our Government at this 
juncture becomes a matter of very serious concern, and we are glad to 
see, from recently-published despatches, that they have reminded Belgium 
of their declaration that until they receive an assurance that native 
questions will be settled in a way to satisfy both the Government and 
public opinion of this country, they cannot engage to recognise the transfer 
of the Congo State. We earnestly hope that they will not, from sheer 
weariness, accept an illusory settlement, or be satisfied with mere vague 
promises. 

It appears from a statement by Sir Edward Grey in Parliament 
that a voluminous report has been received by our Government from 
Consul Thesiger, and the question of issuing another Parliamentary 
Paper to contain this and some other recent information from the Congo 
is to be considered. 


The Government has decided to create a new vice-consular past in 
the Kasai district, and to provide a steamer on the Upper Congo for the 
use of our Consuls on their official tours. 


The White Paper, published in November,* contained the despatch 
of the British Government in reply to the Belgian Government Memo- 
randum of July, respecting the transfer of the Congo State to Belgium. 
Sir E. Grey, writing on November Ist, explained that in the opinion of 
his Government the Belgian Government ought, according to Article 34 
of the Berlin Act, to notify the fact of their taking over the Conyo State 
to the other Powers concerned, but they desired rather to base their claim 
to receive information which would satisfy them that their friendly repre- 
sentations would be fully considered in the measures to be taken on the 
annexation by Belgium on ‘‘ the more general grounds of international 
policy.” ‘ 

The despatch goes on to say that the government of the Congo State 
is a matter of importance to the British Government, inasmuch as mal- 
administration of any one State must react to the prejudice of neighbouring 





* Africa No. 5 (1908); Cd. 4396. 
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States, and, in view of the previous methods of government, ‘‘ notoriously 
different from those obtaining in neighbouring territories,’’ which have 
given much cause for anxiety to Great Britain, that Government claim 
justification for taking every possible precaution to secure that past errors 
shall not be repeated by the new Administration, and for requiring 
an undertaking that the grievances shall be remedied within a reason- 
able period. Sir E. Grey refers also to the terms of the Anglo-Congolese 
Convention of 1884, which recognised that the Congo Association had 
been formed ‘‘ for the purpose of promoting the civilization and commerce 
of Africa and for other humane and benevolent purposes ’’; Great 
Britain approved these purposes and recognised the new Association in 
the belief that its government would prove a blessing to the native and 
an encouragement to general commerce. 


But the representations made during the last few years show that 
the British Government are very far from being able to think that either 
of the objects has been attained ; they accordingly ask for some guarantee 
that the system of government, of which they have constantly com- 
plained, will be changed. 


The points dealt with in the Belgian Memorandum are then touched 
upon seriatim. In respect of the extension of lands to be assigned to 
the natives, and their freedom of labour, and right to dispose of their 
produce, the Government declare their disappointment that no immediate 
improvement is promised in the existing conditions, which have been at 
variance with the Berlin Act. They accordingly ask for more definite 
assurances :— 


‘‘ They consider it, for instance, essential that some immediate ameliora- 
tion should be introduced into the lot of the native population, which has for 
so long been suffering under the system of administration hitherto so unfor- 
tunately pursued by the authorities of the Independent State.’’, 


In order to enable the natives to trade in the natural products of 
their country, the Memorandum suggests that the old native tribal land- 
marks, which are still in existence throughout the Congo teiritories, 
should be utilised to define the lands which the natives should be free to 
cultivate, and within which they should be able to trade, until the fuller 
investigation promised shall have been carried out by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, and the methods of dealing with similar questions of native rights 
to land in British possessions, such as East and West Africa, Uganda, 
Rhodesia, etc., are cited. On the question of submitting any divergence 
of views as to the meaning of treaties binding the Congo State to 
arbitration, the Memorandum draws a distinction between commercial 
questions and those which relate to the Congo natives. The Belgian 
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Government are reminded of the declaration made by the British Govern- 
ment that they could not ‘‘ engage to recognise the transfer to Belgium 
until they had received an assurance that these (latter) questions would 
be settled in a manner satisfactory both to them and to public opinion in 
this country.’’ As regards matters of commerce, Great Britain would 
raise no objection to the method preferred by Belgium of settling 
disputes by direct understanding between all the Powers concerned, but 
if this method proved impracticable or inconclusive within a reasonable 
time, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government must reserve their full liberty to 
press for arbitration.”’ 


The Memorandum closes with the request for an assurance that 
facilities shall be given by the Belgian Government to Christian mis- 
sionaries of all denominations, and their converts, in all parts of the 
Congo territory. 


Sh i 


Slavery in the French Congo. 


Tue French Anti-Slavery Society has published correspondence which it 
has received from the Colonial Minister regarding the slave trade carried 
on in the Ubanghi and Chari basins. M. Milliés-Lacroix writes with 
respect to the resolution of the Anti-Slavery conference aiming at the 
emancipation of the tribes dependent on the different Sultans in French 
central territory, and the need of introducing order in the Chari and 
Ubanghi districts, that the Colonial Department hasnever lost sight of these 
considerations, and has taken all possible measures to suppress the slave 
trade in French possessions, so that it may be said that wherever their 
authority is established slavery has completely disappeared. The resolu- 
tion passed by the Society fully accords, he says, with the Minister’s own 
views. 


News has been received from Wadai of fighting having taken place 
by which the resistance of the inhabitants of the country, which is a great 
centre of the trade in slaves and eunuchs and fire-arms, has been greatly 
weakened. The hope is expressed that these military successes will secure 
the extension of European influence and the disappearance of the traffic 
in slaves and arms in the near future. 


f= 


Slave Trade in the Red Sea. 


In reference to the question which was put in Parliament, on June 25th, 
as to an increase of the slave trade in the southern part of the Red Sea, 
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further inquiries have been made by the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
result of which is said to confirm his answer on the above date. The 
removal of a man-of-war from Aden for some part of the year does not, 
he states, appear to have had any adverse effect on the situation, and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies is definitely of opinion that no 
increase has taken place in the slave trade in the southern part of the 
Red Sea. 


The Secretary has, however, contemporaneously with this official 
information, received confidential information from a responsible source 
which gives a very different and much less roseate view of the present 
state of things. A British warship, H.M.S. Philomel, was sent out to 
Aden last summer, but although there are two cruisers at the southern 
end of the Red Sea, one anchored at Aden and the other at Berbera on 
the Somaliland coast in order to keep up wireless communication (in view 
of possible trouble from the so-called Mad Mullah), they are of little use 
for stopping the slave trade, which we are informed, ‘‘ goes on un- 
checked.’’ It has been pointed out often before that the slave dhows 
are fast, and can easily get out of the way of ‘‘ an out-of-date cruiser,” 
which cannot do more than a certain very moderate speed, and the 
movements of which are perfectly well known, so that they can be anti- 
cipated by the slave agents. We are told that a cruiser can be sighted 
from the African mountains forty miles off ; to meet the requirements of 
the traffic and suppress it, an up-to-date vessel should be kept for that 
_ one purpose. 


Mr. Donald Mackenzie, who visited the Red Sea Ports in 1895, and 
issued an important report to the Anti-Slavery Society, wrote that the 
Red Sea being full of creeks and islands on both African and Arabian 
coasts, was particularly favourable for the smuggling of tobacco and 
slaves into the Yemen, and the fact that a very considerable traffic then 
existed was beyond doubt. As regards Aden he reported :— 


‘* There seem to be always two warships in this port doing nothing. .. . 
their only occupation appears to be taking over to Berbera shooting parties 
eg ete Before any effectual step can be taken to stop the slave trade in the 
Red Sea, greater activity must be shown by the Aden authorities; the 
vessels, instead of being at the disposal of shooting parties, should patrol 
the coast and the number should be increased, especially fast steam 
cutters.”—(See A.-S. Reporter, Dec. 1895, page 218.) 


Practically little change seems to have taken place in the thirteen 
years since this report was written—a highly unsatisfactory condition of 
things. 


The facts above stated have been communicated to the First Lord 
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of the Admiralty, and it is to be hoped that the matter will not be lost sight 
of, but that means will be taken to make the suppression of slave traffic 
a reality. It is shameful that British official information should be so 
inadequate, and that things should be left to drift in the way they 
apparently have done. 


We have good reason to believe that the slave trade in the more 
northern parts of the Red Sea is carefully watched and kept in check by 
the authorities of the Soudan. 


A few months ago we saw an Italian official statement from the 
Consul-General at Hodeidah to the effect that no slaves were landed on 
the Yemen coasts, but a good many domestic slaves were to be found 
in the chief towns of the province, and still more among the country 
populations; the local Yemen Government had received special and 
strong warnings on the subject. 





A 


Portuguese Slave Trade. 
REPORTS FROM EAST AFRICA. 


CaPetown, October 24. 

ADVICES just to hand from the Portuguese colony of Mozambique 
assert, in the most positive manner, that traffic in slaves is carried on on 
a most extensive scale, it being estimated that some two thonsand natives - 
are captured by the raiders every month. Many of these, under circum- 
stances of great barbarity, are, it is said, shipped to Persia as harem 
attendants. 

A report is also current that the Portuguese engaged in the trade 
have invaded British Nyassaland, and that, as a consequence, international 
complications are probable.—Central News. 


BLOEMFONTEIN (O.R.C.). 

AN extraordinary story has reached me of the prevalence of the slave 
traffic in the Portuguese Mozambiqueterritory. Itappearsthat the stronger 
northern tribes systematically prey on their weaker neighbours on the south, 
mutilating their captives and shipping them to eastern countries to act 
as servants in the harems. The traffic is conducted by Arabs on an exten- 
sive scale. 


It is stated that Nyassaland (British Central Africa) was raided lately 
and a hundred natives captured, but rescued later by ‘‘ friendlies.”’ The 
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British Consul at Lourenco Marques denies knowledge of the trade, and 
the local officials also contradict these statements. My source of informa- 
tion, however, is unquestionable. I understand the facts have been sent 
to the Foreign Office.—Daily Mail, Oct. 28. 





The Watives of South Africa. 


CoLoneL SEELY, M.P., the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
speaking recently at Manchester on the South African Federation pro- 
posals, said :— 


‘‘ No scheme of unity in South Africa can be satisfactory which does not 
provide some safeguard for the great native populations. It would’be immoral 
and wrong for this country to wash her hands of the whole native problem. 
She has a responsibility to the natives; they are under our direct control ; 
they look to us, they look to that shadowy vision of the ultimate Imperial 
authority—the kingship, and to the more real vision of his Majesty the King, 
to protect them in their ancient rights and privileges, and we must not fail 
them. I am happy to say that those who are meeting together in South Africa 
realise our obligations to the full, and they realise their own obligations in a 
growing degree The number of South Africans taking a reactionary view 
on the native question is rapidly diminishing, and they also realise to the full 
that we cannot stand idly by with folded arms while any scheme is devised 
which may militate against the rights and privileges and satety of the native 
races that dwell under the King’s sway.” 





id 


The Date Mr. Caleb hemp. 


WE referred briefly in our last issue to the loss which the Anti-Slavery 
Society had sustained by the death of Mr. Caleb Kemp, after some months 
of increasing weakness and ill-health. 


Mr. Kemp, who was born at. Brighton in 1836, was a well-known 
and honoured member of the Society of Friends, with which his Sussex 
ancestors had been connected for many generations, and which he served 
faithfully in the responsible posts, first of Assistant Clerk for 18 years, 
and then as Clerk, or Chairman, of the London Yearly Meeting for nine 
years. He filled these important offices with thoroughness, power and 
courtesy, and was chosen several times to represent the Society 
of Friends on such ceremonial occasions as the Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
and the Coronation of the present King. 
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At the age of 21 Mr. Kemp accompanied his father, in a visit for 
evangelistic purposes, to the West Indies, and his interest in the coloured 
people, and in the question of slavery, is known to have originated from 
that experience. In 1859 he took up business life in Lewes, where he 
resided for nearly 50 years, and was closely associated with the life of the 
town, serving in municipal offices and as a county magistrate. 


Mr. Kemp’s connection with the British and Foreign Bible Society 
is well known. He became its Chairman in 1892, and, as the resolution, 
passed by the Committee of that Society on receiving news of his death, 
stated, ‘‘ to his wise guidance the added strength of the Society is largely 
due.”’ 


Mr. Kemp joined the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Seciety in 1882, and has taken a continuous and practical interest 
in its work for freedom throughout his association with it. 


The Times aptly remarked apropos his gifts as a chairman: ‘‘ To 
great dignity of manner and quiet sincerity of belief he added considerable 
business capacity.’’ While firm in convictions and thoroughly in earnest, 
he possessed the temper of a moderate man, in the best sense, and was 
never swayed by party-spirit. But only those who knew him as a friend 
could rightly appreciate the charm and sympathy of his personality. His 
colleagues expressed their feelings as to Mr. Kemp’s connection with the 
Anti-Slavery Society in the resolution passed on October 2nd, on hearing 
of his death ‘‘ with deep sorrow,’’—from which the following is an. 
extract :-— 


‘* Mr Kemp was one of the senior members of the Committee, 
having been connected with it for over 26 years, and he was a con- 
stant and regular attendant at its meetings, taking a close personal 
interest in its work; the Committee knew that this interest in the 
anti-slavery question dated from an early period in Mr. Kemp’s life. 
The Committee will sadly miss his presence from their meetings, and 
still more the sound judgment, tact and sympathy which he brought 
to the consideration of the questions which came before them.”’ 


Only a few weeks ago the Committee received as a gift from the 
President a framed portrait of Mr. Caleb Kemp, being a photogravure 
from the painting by Herman Herkomer at the Bible House. The por- 
trait, which is a valued possession, now hangs in the Society’s office. 


eRe 
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AntieSlaverp Lectures. 


THREE addresses have been given during the last few weeks on the work 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, at Howe Bridge (Lancashire), Wylde Green 
(Birmingham) and Romsey, respectively ; all these have been meetings for 
men. The lecturer at the first two meetings was the Rev. J. H. Harris, 
who spoke mainly on the slavery in Portuguese West Africa, and excited 
great interest among his hearers, who invited him to address them again. 
At Romsey a Sunday afternoon men’s meeting was addressed by the 
Secretary. A collection was in each case given to the funds of the Society. 





o 
+ 


The Treasurership of the Society. 


Mr. H. W. W. WILBERFORCE, on receiving the appointment of 
Stipendiary Magistrate of Bradford a few months ago, felt obliged, with 
the greatest regret, on account of his removal from London, to resign the 
Treasurership of the Anti-Slavery Society, although he kindly consented 
that his name should remain until a new Treasurer could be found. We 
are very glad to announce that Sir Cotin Scott-Moncrierr, K.C.M.G., 
C.S.I., has now accepted the post as his successor. Sir. C. Scott- 
Moncrieff has been connected with the Society as a subscriber for many 
years, and is a son-in-law of the late Mr. Edmund Sturge, who was 
formerly its Chairman, and was justly considered as Father of the Society, 
to the interests of which he devoted a long period of his life. 


Mr. Wilberforce retains his connection with the Committee of the 
Society, in which he maintains his interest to the full. 





7 


Hew Corresponding Member. 


We are glad to announce that BisHop J. JoHNsoN, Assistant-Bishop 
of Western Equatorial Africa, has accepted the post of Corresponding 
Member of the Society. Bishop Johnson, who is now in this country, 
took part in the recent Conference on Portuguese Slave Labour at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. 
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LEGACY. 


THE Society has received a welcome legacy of £300 from the 
executors of the late Miss Mary Ann Hewitson, of Leeds, who has for 
some years been a subscriber to its funds. 
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